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effects of occupation on the development of men in professional jobs in a longitudinal study and concluded that the need to commit a large amount of time and energy to work often had a "narrowing" effect on those who had little time for nonwork activities, including child rearing. In an earlier article (1976:33), Heath described the impact of work absorption on these men as fathers:
The highly educated professional men, absorbed by their occupations' demands upon their energy and time, expressed great guilt in their interviews about not being more available to their children. The stresses of their occupation also contributed to the other principal paternal inadequacy as judged by both the men and their wives: the men's irritability and impatience with their children.
Heath's research did not go on to examine the impact of parental work absorption on the child, but studies by others suggest that this factor may affect the quantity and quality of time shared by parents and children and, thereby, influence the development of the child. As Dou-van and Adelson (1966) point out, the relation between parental involvement and child development is a curvilinear one: too little involvement becomes deprivation, just as too much involvement can stifle the child's development of autonomy. The child's age is an important determinant of the optimal level of parent-child interaction. Thus, parental work absorption may have very different effects on the child at different ages. Even adolescents, well on the way to autonomy from parents, however, indicate that time with parents is still important to them (Bahr, 1978).
Research on Conflict and Resolution in Work and Family Roles
Heath's studies of work absorption are part of a larger body of research emerging in the 1970s that deals explicitly with dissonances between the demands of home and job for both men and women. Most of these investigations focus on the effects of conflicting time schedules. For example, in a study of shift work Mott et al. (1965) found that afternoon workers, away from home from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m., rarely saw their school-age children during the work week. The job of discipline fell to the mother, and the paucity of shared time produced family conflicts over what to do with that little time. Although night-shift workers reported that the 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. shift enabled them to see their children, the arrangement still produced tension between husband and wife. It appears that working other than a normal day shift can alter the pattern of intrafamilial relationships. The Mott investigation did not include an